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"The | Original Potts-Hewes House at Valley Forge Occupied by Washington as General Headquarters During the Winter Encampment, 


From December, 1777, to June, 1778 


Memories of Valley Forge 


By C. 8S. LONGACRE 


aw PICTURE of the magnificent memorial arch to 
General Washington and his army on the front cover of this 
magazine and the picture of Washington’s headquarters 
during the fateful winter of 1777-78 at Valley Forge, illus- 
trating this article, have an unusual meaning and attraction 
for the writer and associate editor of Liperty, as well as 
for every lover of the American way of life and the ideals 
upon which the founding fathers established our Republic. 

I was born on a farm just two miles north of Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at Valley Forge, on the opposite side 
of the Schuylkill River. In my youth I used to roam 
through the old trench lines and the remnants of the old 
log forts and huts which were fast falling into decay. 
The spirit of patriotism and the love for liberty used to 
animate my heart every time my youthful steps would tread 
upon that sacred ground, which had been sanctified by the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the thousands who had made 
the supreme sacrifice for the cause of American freedom 
at that hallowed spot and of those who had endured hard- 
ships beyond human description as they passed through 
their Gethsemane for the benefit of posterity. 

Time and again I have visited the spot where, tradition 
has it, George Washington used to kneel alone in Potts 
Woods and pray to Almighty God for the triumph of the 
cause of freedom in America and for God to give the men 
under his command fortitude, perseverance, and endur- 
ance, and to provide for their needs until the victory was 
achieved and America set free from the oppressive rule of 
the mother country. 

Many of the men encamped at Valley Forge lost their 
lives that terrible winter. They were not killed by can- 
non shot, musket, or sword, but they starved and froze to 
death for want of food and shelter and clothing. They 
were decimated by famine and disease for lack of proper 
hospitalization. They were willing to pay the price that 
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we, their posterity, might enjoy the blessing of civil and 
religious liberty. ‘Their bones are nurturing the dogwood 
trees, and their blood is intensifying the pink of the dog- 
wood bloom on the beautiful slopes of Valley Forge. 

The environment of Valley Forge in my youth did some- 
thing to my soul and to my life’s purpose which no other 
spot on earth has ever done. It gave me an inspiration 
and an undying love and devotion to the cause of liberty 
that have’ increased with every subsequent visit to this his- 
toric place. The last time I roamed over the hills of Val- 
ley Forge, I visited again the spot in Potts Woods and 
knelt down where it is said that Washington used to kneel 
in secret prayer, and like Thomas Jefferson, I took an oath 
before God that I would oppose every tyranny of man over 
the mind and conscience of man, and that I would defend 
the precious heritage of freedom which our forefathers had 
bequeathed to posterity. I intend to be true to that oath 
as long as I live. That heritage is assailed from without 
and from within the domain of our Republic. Our liber- 
ties are attacked from many angles and by devious means 
and methods. Many Americans are not willing to endure 
hardships and sufferings for the sake of freedom as were 
our forefathers at Valley Forge. We need and we are get- 
ting a new baptism for freedom in this World War, which 
we trust will revive the spirit of Valley Forge in our hearts 
and lives, and make us willing to preserve this precious 
heritage without compromise or surrender. 

As we face the emergencies and difficulties of the future, 
may God help us to be true to our ideals and to the Amer- 
ican way of life, and willing to endure the test as did our 
fathers at Valley Forge. 





The National Memorial Arch in Valley Forge Park on Our Cover Is the 
Work of One of Our Photographers. It Is Copyrighted by the Review and 
Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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The Struggle for Liberty Never Ends 


By the HONORABLE CARL T. CURTIS 
Member of Congress from Nebraska 


Ix OUR CURRENT CONVERSATIONS 
we oftentimes hear of surpluses and 
scarcities. I want to discuss a certain 
scarcity. The vast majority of the 
millions of people who now tread the 
earth do not possess it. It is un- 
known in some countries. Millions 
are born, live, and die without it. 
It is more precious than riches. Once 
it is lost by those who possess it, it 
may take generations to regain it. 
There is no substitute for it; yet 
many times it is handled most care- 
lessly and often it is not appreciated. 

Hon. Carl T. Curtis —_T speak of liberty. 

Liberty, or freedom, is not an accidental possession. 
Throughout the ages, mankind has struggled to be free. 
Centuries of war, sacrifice, hardship, suffering, persecution, 
and struggle constitute the prologue to the freedom of 
speech, the freedom of the press, and the freedom of re- 
ligion that we in America cherish. They have been bought 
with a price. One might think that something which has 
taken ages to acquire could not be easily or quickly lost 
or destroyed. Such is not the case in the scheme of things. 
It takes a long time to build an imposing and beautiful 
building. It takes a gifted architect, an experienced 
builder, and hundreds of loyal laborers, working with 
materials having all the attributes of permanency, many 
months, or even years, to erect a great edifice; yet one hood- 
lum can destroy that edifice in a twinkling of the eye. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 

I want to mention particularly the struggle for religious 
liberty. In England the Conventicle Act of 1664 required 
everyone over sixteen years of age to attend the Established 
Church. This Act was passed by Parliament during the 
reign of Charles II. It called for punishment for anyone 
attending any meeting other than that of the Established 
Church. For the third offense against this Act one could 
be transported beyond the seas. About the same time 
there was passed the Test Act, requiring oaths in support 
of the established religion. These acts hasteried immigra- 
tion to America from England, as did similar intolerances 
in the Continental countries. 

Although ‘many of the people who came to our shores 
did so to escape the religious persecution of the Old World, 
most of the colonies were slow to establish religious free- 
dom. Ridpath, in his Popular History of the United 
States, says, “It is strange indeed that the very men who 
had so recently, through perils by sea and land, escaped 
with only their lives to find religious freedom in another 
continent, should have begun their career with intolerance 
and persecution.” ) 

America owes much to those early leaders who dared to 
stand for freedom of conscience, who dared to preach free- 
dom of religion, and who dared to proclaim a free state, a 
free church, and free men. 

Foremost among those leaders was Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island. He lived at a time when church 
and state were united, both in America and in Europe, 
and when it was common to have laws requiring adherence 
to certain faiths and prohibiting the free exercise of re- 
ligion. In his day churches were supported by taxation, 
and it was considered heretical, seditious, and treasonable 
to advocate and work for the separation of church and 
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state. Every student in America should study the life and 
work of Roger Williams. 

It was fitting that the Honorable Oscar S. Straus, Secre- 
tary of Labor and Commerce in the Cabinet of the late 
President Theodore Roosevelt, spoke thus of Roger Wil- 
liams: “If I were asked to select from all the great men 
who have left their impress upon this continent; . . . if I 
were asked whom to hold before the American people and 
the world to typify the American spirit of fairness, of free- 
dom, of liberty in church and state, I would without any 
hesitation select that great prophet who established the 
first political community on the basis of a free church in 
a free state, the great and immortal Roger Williams.” 

Another great exponent of religious freedom, whom I 
would mention, was Thomas Jefferson, who lived about a 
century and a half after Roger Williams. Although Jeffer- 
son was an architect, scholar, inventor, scientist, statesman, 
diplomat, farmer, musician, lawyer, author, mathematician, 
and philosopher, and had served in many positions of im- 
portance, including the governorship of Virginia and the 
Presidency of the United States, he requested that the in- 
scription on his tombstone be, “Here was buried Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and 
father of the University of Virginia.” 

(Continued on next page) 


The Historic Houses of Parliament in Old London. These Legislative Halls 

Have Seen Many Struggles for Civil and Religious Freedom. Big Ben, That 

Famous Clock in the Parliament Tower, Has Been Heard to Strike the Hour by 
Millions of Listeners in Other Lands Through the Medium of Radio 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


In the annals of all the nations of the world there is no 
finer expression of the right of religious freedom than is 
to be found in his justly celebrated statute of Virginia for 
religious freedom. To Jefferson, it was a triumph of equal 
rights over ancient prejudices and restrictions, and he al- 
ways regarded it as one of his most important contribu- 
tions to the happiness of his country. In the last letter 
ever written by Thomas Jefferson, just ten days prior to 
his death, in answer to an invitation to attend a gathering 
of the surviving signers of the Declaration of Independence 
on the fiftieth anniversary thereof, he summoned his coun- 
trymen to renew their faith in the rights of men and the 
blessings of America’s free government, and he expressed a 
hope that the time would yet come when civil and religious 
freedom would bless all the world. 

In mentioning the work of Thomas Jefferson in the in- 
terests of religious freedom, one should not fail to men- 
tion his friend, James Madison. As a member of the first 
Congress, Madison was perhaps the most influential leader 
in getting the Bill of Rights passed and submitted to the 
States. The first article of the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution provides: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

Later on, when Madison was President, he vetoed at 
least two measures because they violated this first amend- 
ment. I would like to mention one of these bills. It had 
to do with the disposition of land in the Mississippi Terri- 
tory. The record would indicate that five individuals 
claimed title to five different pieces of land located in the 
Mississippi Territory by reason of its acquisition prior to 
the time when this land was included jn the public do- 
main of the United States. 

The first five sections of the bill in question granted to 
each of these men the land that they claimed, or similar 
land. Section 6 of that bill provided, “And be it further 
enacted, That there be reserved, the quantity of five acres 
of land, including Salem meetinghouse in the Mississippi 
territory, for the use of the Baptist ‘church, at said meeting- 
house.” 

On February 28, 1811, President James Madison vetoed 
the bill. His veto message is very brief. In one sentence 
he identifies the bill and says that he is returning it to the 
House of Representatives, in which it originated, with the 
following objection: 

“Because the bill in reserving a certain parcel of land of 
the United States for the use of said Baptist church com- 
prises a principle and precedent for the appropriation of 
funds of the United States for the use and support of re- 
ligious societies, contrary to the article of the Constitution 
which declares that ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
a religious establishment.’ ”’ 

It goes without saying that had Madison winked at this 
provision of the Constitution and permitted a grant of pub- 
lic land to be made to a religious denomination, other 
grants would have been urged. Throughout the years that 
followed in the disposition of land in the opening up of 
the great West and the Southwest, further efforts would 
have been put forth to obtain grants of property of the 
United States Government for religious purposes. If any 
church is financed by the government, it immediately loses 
its independence and perhaps its integrity and its faith. 
Its religious freedom is impaired. 

It can be said generally that whenever the government 
undertakes to finance an enterprise of any kind, eventually 
there will be government interference, domination, and 
control. We are living at a time when millions of people 
are looking more and more to the government to provide 
for their every want and to protect them from all the vicis- 
situdes of life. Millions of people expect the government 
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to give them security from the 
cradle to the grave. Security and 
freedom are in a measure, at least, 
incompatible. A pet bird in a cage, 
with a good master, has security, 
but it is imprisoned; it has no lib- 
erty. The American people must 
be forever aware that the more they 
receive in, the way of benefits and 
security from their Government, 
the less freedom they will have. 
They become a cog in the wheel. 
They look to the Government as 
the giver of all good and necessary 
gifts. When that happens, life be- 
comes drab, unadventurous, and 
regimented. The late Wendell 
Willkie’s assertion that “only the 
strong can be free” is sound. 


It may be difficult to say that a 
particular detail of a governmental 
program is violative of a specific 
constitutional provision guarantee- 
ing individual liberty; yet it is true 
that a large and ever-expanding, 
all-powerful, and all-beneficent gov- 
ernment means that our citizens are 
treated en masse and not as indi- 
viduals. The bigger the govern- 
ment, the more subjugated becomes 
the individual. That basic doc- 
trine of “government with the con- 
sent of the governed” becomes im- 
paired as our Government adds to 
its sphere of activities. 


All our fundamental liberties 
overlap one another. If there is no 
freedom of religion or of con- 
science, freedom of speech and the 
right to assemble are meaningless. 
Freedom to work, to earn, and to 
have, as well as freedom in the right 
to come and go, is essential. Al] 
freedoms are important. They 
must be preserved in toto. Free- 
dom of religion, which means free- 
dom of the mind and soul, forms 
the foundation for all personal lib- 
erty. Without it, life would be- § 
come slavery, and freedoms that “i, sour a son 
were granted would not really set 
one free. 

The history of America is the 
history of free men. We are free because our Constitution 
guarantees freedom to the individual. When Christ was 
on earth, He taught that the most precious thing is the 
individual soul. The Constitution of the United States 
created a society in which that individual soul is protected. 
In other words, it gave a legal status to the individual. It 
was something. more than political oratory when Gladstone 
described the ‘Constitution of the United States as the 
greatest piece of work ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. 

At the time our republican form of government was 
adopted, men were sending messages in the same manner 
that they had for two thousand years before. They were 
harvesting grain by the same methods as were used at the 
time of Christ, and they were traveling about the same 
rate of speed as the Biblical characters of old journeyed to 
Jerusalem. In a short span of one hundred and fifty years, 
following the creation of our Government, we went from 
the messenger on foot to communicating by telegraph, tele- 
phone, and radio. We advanced from harvesting grain 
with. a sickle to the modern reaper, threshing machine, and 
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In This Room in the Potts-Hewes House at Valley Forge, Washington Conferred With His Aides 
and Generals, Addressed Appeals to Congress, and Planned Future Campaigns 


combine, and our mode of travel advanced from the oxcart 
to the modern railroad, automobile, and airplane. In part 
this was because man had been set free and a system of 
government had been devised whereby man could develop, 
expand, and grow as his Creator had intended. 

It is not enough that we bask in the glories of the his- 
torical struggle for religious freedom. ‘To deny religious 
freedom or freedom of conscience is to distrust both God 
and man. It is to contend that the relationship between 
God and man must be supervised by the state. ‘There still 
is, and perhaps always will be, those who seek to have the 
state exercise that supervision. 

As Americans, we speak appreciatively of liberty. We 
give a mental assent to the idea that liberty is desirable. 
When aroused, we will defend it from an attack by a for- 
eign government. We would not knowingly and deliber- 
ately vote to relinquish our liberty, but we might carelessly 
and unwittingly allow our liberty to be subtly encroached 
upon and undermined little by little until its ultimate de- 
struction would be inevitable. The struggle for liberty 
never ends. 
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The Relationship of Organized 
Christianity to Organized Society 


By RUFUS W. WEAVER, LL.D. 


Ti MOST CONFUSING, the most complicated, and the 
most urgent problem now confronting the civilized world 
is the relation of organized religion to organized society, 
of which civil government is the principal institution. Re- 
ligion is, as it has ever been, the cement of civilization. By 
every reasonable test Christianity is the best of the living 
religions. For us the problem is the right relationship be- 
tween Christianity as it is organized today and the existing 
states, whatever their form of government. This problem 
should be recognized as the basic issue when the represen- 
tatives of the United Nations meet in San Francisco, April 
25, to frame a world organization. 

The significance of the temptation of Jesus has never 
been properly evaluated. The word “temptation’”’ itself is 
misleading. The original Greek word means a test, a trial, 
a situation that calls for decision and for action. This de- 
cision may be and should be a victory, and not a defeat, 
for a right course of action. No individual, no group, no 
nation, no race, can seriously contemplate the issues of life 
without entering into the three temptations that Jesus over- 
came, because the desire for economic security, the desire 
for recognition and prestige, and the desire for power, and 
the glory which is linked with power, are for all who 
thoughtfully face the future universal and inescapable 
tests. 

The third temptation of Jesus dealt with His relation to 
organized society. His decision not only determined the 
methods He would use in fulfilling His own Messianic mis- 
sion but also the methods that were to be followed by those 
who in the succeeding centuries should perpetuate His 
work on earth. Satan, showing in a moment of time all 
the kingdoms of the inhabited earth, said to Jesus: “To 
Thee will I give all this authority, and the glory of them: 
for it hath been delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I 
will I give it. If Thou therefore wilt worship before me 
[show me a proper respect and reverence], it shall all be 
Thine.” } 

The authority over and the use of the kingdoms of this 
world, including all social organizations that exercise rule, 


were promised by Satan provided that Jesus, recognizing 
evil to be firmly entrenched in organized society, would so 
direct His future endeavors as to give a proper respect to 
this evident fact. The transformation of all mankind into 
the children of God was forever blocked, so Satan insisted, 
not only by the sinfulness inherent in human nature, but 
also by the evil that permeates and exercises an active con- 
trol within the whole social order. Since the continuance 
of civilization, whatever its form, is conditioned upon the 
active functioning of institutions and social agencies, in 
which good and evil are inextricably intermingled—so ran 
the argument of Satan—the Messianic mission of Jesus 
could not succeed unless a compromise was reached, based 
upon the acknowledgment of evil as coexistent with or- 
ganized society. 

Jesus then and there made the great decision which was 
to fix forever the true relation that He and His followers 
should sustain to a secular, environing world. He an- 
swered Satan, “It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

Jesus thus turned from the winning of organized society 
to the winning of individual men and women, one by one, 
trusting them to transform the social institutions and 
agencies into the pattern of the kingdom of God. From 
this time forward He likens the processes of the kingdom 
of God to the sower going forth to sow, the enemy sowing 
tares, the seed growing secretly, the pervasive power of the 
leaven thrust into the measure of meal. For His followers 
He envisages persecution by the vested interests, both re- 
ligious and civil, and for Himself, sufferings and death at 
the hands of sinful men, exercising the power they pos- 
sessed as officials of the Jewish hierarchy and the Roman 
government. 

The last message Jesus gave to His disciples is a summon- 
ing to an age-long and world-wide mission: “All authority 
hath been given unto Me in heaven and on earth. Go ye 
therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
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I commanded you: and lo, I am with you all the days, even 
unto the consummation of the age.” 

The sources of the present cataclysmic war I have traced 
in my last book, The Revolt Against God, to the modern 
nations’ falling into the three temptations that Jesus.over- 
came. These nations, which have brought on the world 
this bloody conflict, sought through aggression and con- 
quest to win for themselves economic security, political 
prestige, and world power. They turned against God, and 
in doing so deified nationalism. In the disasters now be- 
falling them we are witnessing the providence of God frus- 
trating their evil purposes. 

This generation is the heir of all the good and the evil 
the centuries have wrought since that day when Jesus com- 
missioned His followers to make disciples of all nations. 
Their world-wide undertaking took definite form in the 
preaching of the New Testament period as repentance to- 
ward God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Those who 
went forth as the heralds of this divine revelation in the 
name of Christ commanded that all men everywhere should 
turn from sin and give the control of their lives to God as 
mediated to man in Christ Jesus. The good news they pro- 
claimed assured in the present life a redemption from the 
domination of sin, and in the life to come an eternal bless- 
edness. They formed social groups, called churches, to 
which were admitted only those who gave evidence of be- 
ing regenerated—born from above. They were separated, 
through the Spirit that dwelt within them, from the world, 
in which evil was dominant. They emphasized the Chris- 
tian way of life, and gave to all true Christians in every 
generation a pattern to follow. This pattern has been 
broken again and again by those who claim to represent 
Christ on earth, and in each incident the break with the 
ideal, given in the New Testament, was accompanied by 
reverence shown to the kingdoms of this world, and by the 
use of the power of these kingdoms to gain ecclesiastical 
ends. In proof of this let us turn to church history. 

As the unregenerated began to flow into the churches 
in the early centuries, through infant baptism, and later 
through mass baptisms ordered by a ruler who had turned 
from paganism, regeneration ceased to be the bond of fel- 
lowship binding all churches and all Christians into a 
spiritual unity. : 

The finding of another basis became a seeming necessity. 
The bishops of Antioch, Alexandri: Rome, and other 
episcopal areas welcomed Constantine the Great and his 
imperial successors as their co-operative agents in securing 
a new basis of unity through the civil.enforcement of uni- 
formity of belief or orthodoxy. Thus the resources of a 
secular power were used by organized Christianity to en- 
force belief. Augustine laid the doctrinal basis and the 
Roman emperors furnished the instruments of compulsion 
for the most diabolical travesty of Christianity in all church 
history—the persecution of regenerated Christians in the 
name of Christ. 

The primary social institutions are the family, the school, 


ordered social and economic life, and the state. An emerg- 
ing Papacy reached for the complete control of each of 


these social institutions: the family, through infant bap- 
tism; the school, through the closing of the schools of phil- 
osophy by Emperor Justinian; the whole of social and eco- 
nomic life, through the absorption of the church’s canonical 
laws into the body of Roman law, and finally the achieved 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff over the state. The Dark 
Ages, which followed this unholy alliance, lasted a thou- 
sand years. ‘Tortures, beside which the atrocities of the 
Nazis seem humane, were inflicted upon saintly Christians 
of whom the world was unworthy. 

The Reformation, with its recognition of salvation 
through faith in Christ, needed and also sought another 
basis than that of regeneration as the ground of church 
union. The Christian faith of the country’s ruler was 
made the determinative factor, and thereby there was es- 
tablished a union of church and state. This union, based 
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upon secular power, bounded by territorial sovereignty, 
embracing the family, the school, and the social and eco- 
nomic life through penalties imposed upon all noncon- 
formists, differed in its compromise with Satan from that 
made by the Papacy only in that now the church was united 
with the state, instead of being above the state. 

This leads to a briefly stated view of the true relation of 
organized Christianity to organized secular society: 

1. We, as members of a Christian body, seeking to re- 
roduce the New Testament standards, refuse to accept 
avor, assistance, support, or force exercised in our behalf 

by any social agency, institution, or government. 

2. We demand of all agencies, institutions, and govern- 
ments which make up our social order that religious free- 
dom with all its implications and applications be fully 
recognized and carefully safeguarded. 

3. We accept as our supreme obligation the Christianiza- 
tion of all men, seeking to deliver the world from the 
dominion of evil into the liberty of the glory of a society 
transfigured by the presence of the Spirit of God. 

Our mission is the leavening of the social order until the 
whole is leavened. Reverence in action describes the total 
process, which includes reverence for God, reverence for 
man, reverence for the gospel as the power of God unto 
salvation, reverence for the upward calling of God, which 
finds its expression in godly living, and reverence for the 
divine possibilities in the individual and in human society 
which may be attained through the implanting of the di- 
vine purpose within social groupings and within human 
institutions. This mission can be successfully achieved 
only where complete religious liberty is fully assured. The 
San Francisco conference should give the first place on its 
agenda to religious liberty, and the least that it can do is 
to make effective the international proscription of religious 
persecution. 





This Giant Statue of the Roman Emperor Constantine Stands in the Grand 
crtica of the Lateran Church in Rome. Constantine the Great Is Famous 
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In Times Like These, When There Is So Much Wrong With the World, Viewing a Scene Like This Can Only Bring Calmness and 
Peace. It Turns Our Minds to the Creator, Who Longs to Have Us Be at Peace With Our God and With All Mankind 
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Postwar Planning for Religious Liberty 


By the REVEREND DELOS O’BRIAN 


Tar POSTWAR WORLD may well be a more bigoted, 
more divided world. Wars have a way of leaving behind 
waves of bitterness, disillusionment, and hatred. These 
are the soils in which intolerance, bigotry, and persecution 
grow. This war began uniquely in the soil of great false- 
hood and persecution. We are confronted now by all the 
facts of these falsehoods, hatreds, and persecutions upon a 
global scale. In the months ahead we may well, therefore, 
face the disastrous leavings of war upon a scale much vaster 
and in a way more dangerous than ever before. This con- 
dition is a warning that if we cherish our liberties, and 
more particularly our religious liberties, we should start 
now to measure and to reckon with these postwar possi- 
bilities. 

There are several signs which point to the possibility of 
increased bigotry and division among us. The first of these 
is one with which we are all familiar, but one which we 
may not understand in its full significance for the future. 
This sign is suggested by Mein Kampf and by the literature 
of hatred which has grown up around its fantastic theories 
of racial superiority and inferiority. We know well what 
confusion, what heartaches, what bitterness and suffering 
this literature of falsehood has already caused around the 
world. But what we may not fully realize is that this lit- 
erature may remain for many years, perhaps for genera- 
tions, to threaten and attack the liberty-loving aspirations 
of mankind. Mein Kampf, that monument to malevolent 
thought, is likely to live on as the scripture of evilhearted 
and misled men and women for a long time to come. We 
shall not win the victory over its ideas when we win the 


war. In the postwar years we shall meet the lies it tells, 
the hatreds it creates, and the persecutions it inspires. 
Would-be Fiihrers in the future will resurrect Mein Kampf, 
and many a follower will circulate it. 

It does little good to disprove and to discredit a book 
like this. There is before us the example of Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion. This document has been proved to be 
a deliberate and outright fraud. \ Yet to this day Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion is printed and circulated for fact and 
truth. Moreover, many a distinguished citizen, as well as 
demagogue and would-be dictator, has given his blessing 
to this deception. The battle against false literature is 
never entirely won in a democracy. ‘Therefore, far into 
the postwar world we shall need to continue our vigilance 
against all literature of hatred and falsehood. 

Thus the first sign is a book and the native American 
literature that is gathered about it. The second sign is 
the backwash from a game which the Axis nations have 
played in the countries which they have conquered and 
occupied. It has been a deadly game. With their usual 
thoroughness they have improved upon the old method of 
divide and rule. With a deadly accuracy they have ex- 
ploited every existing division and difference. Racial, cul- 
tural, and religious rifts have been widened into chasms 
in many laids. Louis Adamic describes this process for 
Yugoslavia in his book My Native Land. Cleverly chosen 
Gestapo Gauleiters, who were “well versed in existing Yu- 
goslav cleavages,’ were sent to this country and set to work 
with the deliberate purpose of widening and deepening 
every indigenous division. “In Bosnia the Gestapo organ- 
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zed the perverts and morons among the Moslems into 


bands which massacred between eighty and a hundred 
thousand Christians and Jews.” There can be no doubt 
about the seriousness of the results of such a policy for 
generations to come. “All that was humanly rotten in the 
Balkans was brought to the top, welded into an instrument 
of the ‘depopulation technique,’ and then so manipulated 
as to ravage and destroy what was sound and fine.” Some 
of us have been loath to believe statements like these from 
Louis Adamic, but we had better begin to believe them in 
order to prepare ourselves for the seriousness and the size 
of the task which will confront us in the postwar world. 
The task of healing the wounds of this war, of closing the 
chasms which it has created, is certain to be monumental. 

The significant fact about al) this is not so much the 


German misdeeds as it is the misdeeds already in every 
land. The significant fact is that the Germans did not 


have to create racial, cultural, and religious chasms. They 


merely exploited existing divisions and hatreds, and made 
these into a more destructive force. This fact suggests the 
third sign. This sign is in our own background of divisive 
prejudices and of discordant intolerances. There is at this 
moment many an American who condemns der Fiihrer’s 
aims, but who holds der Fiihrer’s views. A significant illus- 
tration of that iact is the alarming increase of anti-Semi- 
tism and the growing seriousness of the racial questions in 
America at the very moment when we affirm that we are 
fighting these things abroad. 

A few weeks ago a clergyman said to me, “I got my rea- 
sons for supporting this war from Pearl Harbor, and it 
worries me.” He meant simply that he was supporting this 
war because he was mad at the Japanese and Germans but 
not because he was morally opposed to their principles. 
That is, indeed, cause for worry! 

As long as this condition is true of us, it will not be the 
Japanese and Germans who threaten civilization, but civ- 
ilization which threatens itself. Victory under these cir- 
cumstances can only be hollow and meaningless. There- 
fore, together with the problem of re-educating the others, 
we need to consider the need for re-educating ourselves. 
The problem of postwar Germany is to some extent the 
problem of postwar America. It seems clear that the world 
at large needs re-educating to some degree. 

The fourth and final sign is suggested by our hesitancy 
to face these and like matters immediately. Because we 
want national unity now for the success of our war effort, 
we are inclined to let some important questions simply 
wait. We know that we shall have to cope with these ques- 
tions when the war is done, and we are waiting for the day 
of victory to begin coping with them. That may be a good 
policy for some problems, but it is a bad policy to follow 
in every case. The question of postwar racial, cultural, and 
religious peace and fraternity is one of those questions for 
which the pdlicy of waiting is a very poor policy. Every 
day that we wait we are being poisoned more by the grow- 
ing divisions, prejudices, persecutions, and hatreds among 
us. A man who had been poisoned would not be wise to 
wait until his day’s work was done before taking an anti- 
dote, nor are we wise to wait until the fighting is over be- 
fore working up an antidote for the corrupting poisons 
which endanger our peaceful future. 

The time, therefore, to attack bigotry is now, or else 
bigotry will attack us when the war is over. The time to 
turn upon intolerance is now, or else intolerance greatly 
strengthened will turn upon us later. The time to defeat 
the enemies of brotherhood and liberty is now, or else these 
enemies will have the advantage of us throughout the post- 
war world. 

In America wars have usually been followed by a resur- 
gence of sectarianism, sectionalism, and intolerance. At the 
close of the first World War the Ku Klux Klan grew to 
powerful and influential proportions, and our national life 
was poisoned by a considerable period of bigotry and petty 
persecutions. Religious people were divided. Churches 
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were split, and some nearly destroyed. Schools, fraternal 
organizations, and homes suffered from the wild, uncon- 
trolled falsehoods and bigotries of the time. Even business 
and business relationships were to some extent seriously 
harmed. Peace and prosperity in America were postponed, 


and our hopes for fraternity and concord in this land have 
not yet, in some respects, fully recovered from the shock of 


that era. There is every reason to believe that the same 
kind of thing could happen again, only this time with more 


telling and disastrous results. The danger is that those of 
us who wish to preserve brotherhood, religious liberty, and 


democracy may be lulled into a too-optimistic complacency 


by the temporary security of our shallow wartime unity. 


If that should be true of us, then the postwar world may 


well be a more bigoted, more intolerant, and more divided 


world. If, however, we are aroused now to action and to 


vigilance, we could build a powerful barrier against the 


barbarisms of the past and the bigotries of the future, and 


the postwar world might well be a more fraternal, more 


co-operative, more truthful, and freer world. 

Since no intolerance, no bigotry, is more bitter than re- 
ligious bigotry, and since no persecution is fiercer than re- 
ligious persecution, we need to build a bulwark of complete 
religious liberty into our postwar plans. This means free- 
dom for every man to believe and practice and teach ac- 
cording to the convictions of his conscience unless he seeks 
to contravene the equal rights of others. 
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THIS IS THE AMERICA I LOVE 
By John Hegeman 


THIS is the America I love, 
Where each man worships his own way, 
Where none need fear from day to day 
Because he differs widely from the rest 
In holding service as he sees it best. 
This is the America I love. 


This is the America I love, 
Where rich and poor may mingle side by side, 
Where liberty of conscience opens wide 
The portals to free thinking from within, 
Where differences of thought are not a sin. 
This is the America I love. 


This is the America I love, 
Where free men mingle in a common state, 
Where none oppress or show the vein of hate 
Because a man may differ in his view 
Of God, though it be far from true. 

This is the America I love. 


This is the America I love, 
Where government respects the right to pray, 
Where laws are free from any church’s sway, 
Where they forever will keep separate 
Religious influence from the ship of state. 
This is the America I love. 


This poem is copyrighted. All rights are reserved. 
We are using it by special permission of the author. 
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Argentine Tradition 





By GEORGE P. HOWARD 


[Dr. Howard has spent most of his life in South Ameri- 
can countries, having been born in Argentina, and is at 
present laboring in South America and has the interest of 
Latin-American peoples at heart. We believe that our 
readers ‘will appreciate this contribution from the pen of 
Dr. Howard.—EpiTors.] 


P nas OF ALL Latin-American republics, Argen- 
tina started off on its national life with the most liberal 
tradition. The great Argentine statesman and historian, 
Bartolomé Mitre, ence declared that the Argentine na- 
tional constitution was the only one in the world which 
had been drawn up, not only for one country and its citi- 
zens, but for all men everywhere, whatever their condition 
or birth. He had in mind the preamble, which declares 
that the fundamental purpose for which it was being writ- 
ten was “to assure the benefits of liberty, for ourselves, for 
our descendants, and for all men everywhere who desire to 
live on Argentine soil.” 

The inquisitorial domination which held sway over 
Spain in the eighteenth century made impossible the free 
discussion of the political, social, and religious ideas of 
the Encyclopedists. The only liberalism which entered 
Spain was economic liberalism and this passed openly to 
the colonies. 

Interest in the economic development of the new repub- 
lics revealed the need of trained minds and a literate 
working class. This made necessary an elementary school 
system, without which proper business training or efficiency 
is impossible. Hence the young South American republics 
gave immediate attention to the school problem. None 
made such striking progress as Argentina. Manuel Bel- 
grano, creator of the Argentine flag, once said, “How can 
men love their work, how can social customs become or- 
derly, how may we have a host of honest citizens, how may 
we expect virtue to uproot vice, . . . if our people are not 


instructed and if ignorance is handed down from genera- 


tion to generation?” 
The problem of public education was faced by the foun- 


ders of the Argentine nation with great vigor and a strong 
anticlerical, though not antireligious, bias. The original 
plan was for a completely “lay” public school system, en- 
tirely divorced from all religious or church influence. But 
the results of the struggle for independence had to be con- 
solidated. The extreme liberal attitude of the founding 
fathers had to be toned down, therefore, so as to avoid 
stirring up unnecessary opposition. As will be seen later, 
a compromise was made that gave the teaching of religion 
a place in the system. 

In 1817 James Thomson, representative of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, arrived in Buenos Aires with 
“hundreds of Bibles, like a good Protestant,” as Professor 
Ingenieros of the Buenos Aires National University re- 
marks in one of his books. He was also advocating the 
Lancastrian system of schools. He was received with open 
arms, and under the ministry of Rivadavia that system of 
schools was officially accepted. General San Martin, the 
Argentine liberator, who happened to be in Peru when 
Thomson visited that country, had a monastery in Lima 
vacated and handed over to this first Protestant missionary 
for one of his schools. In 1823 the Society of Lancaster 
was organized in Buenos Aires, whose membership in- 
cluded such outstanding names as Sarratea, Riglos, Lezica, 
Robertson, and Wilde. Gorriti, another towering figure of 
that period, carried the system into Bolivia. 

A prominent Spanish pedagogue was found in London in 
1825 by Rivadavia and brought to Argentina. He was 
made director general of schools. Under his direction a 
government decree stated that “since the teaching of reli- 
gion in primary schools is contrary to the principles of the 
Republic, be it resolved that for the time being said schools 
shall teach only reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 

The bloody tyrant Rosas (1827-52) placed the educa- 
tional system again in the hands of the priests, and religious 
intolerance began to reverse the liberal policy of the Ar- 
gentine founders. The free public school system founded 
by Rivadavia was destroyed. Liberal teachers were perse- 
cuted. “The teaching was poor,” says the distinguished 

Argentine historian, Ricardo 
-oroe=~ery Rojas. But it became morally 
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overnment Building Is Congress Hall in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The Congress Was 
Dissolved Some Time Ago by the Rawson Government. The Promise Was Made, However, That a New 
Congress Would Be Elected When the Time Was Opportune , 


worse when the religious orders 
placed a picture of the tyrant 
Rosas on the altars of the 
church. Under Rosas’ religious 
absolutism the schools which in 
1830, under a liberal regime, 
had an attendance of 5,000 de- 
creased to 2,000 in 1840, though 
the population grew from 
58,000 to 180,000 in the same 
period. 

Toward the end of that dark 
period, in 1837, the great Eche- 
verria published Dogma, a 
book in which he inveighs 
against what he calls “the im- 
pure alliance between tire 
throne and the altar,”’ by means 
of which “tyrants have always 
forged religion into chains with 
which to enslave men.” “By 
the law of God and of human- 
ity,” he says, “all men are free. 
. .. Fhere can be no freedom 
where religion or a form of 
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One of the Most Interesting Natural Scenes in South America Is the Famous Iguazu Falls on the Northern Border of Argentina 


worship are imposed on a man contrary to his convic- 
tions. . . . Since God is the center and periphery of 
our religious life and Christianity its law, the relations of 
man with God should be as those of a son with his father; 
moral . . . Christianity should be the religion of the de- 
mocracies. If freedom of conscience is the individual’s 
right, freedom of worship is the right of all religious com- 
munities.” 

Sarmiento (1811-88), the Horace Mann of South Amer- 
ica, was elected president of Argentina in 1868. He con- 
tinued the efforts to root out religious sectarian influences 
from the school system, and wrote a pamphlet on Schools 
Without the Religion of My Wife. He strongly advocated 
placing the Bible in every Argentine home. 

In 1875 an angry mob burned the large Jesuit school in 
Buenos Aires to the cries of: “A free state and a free church! 
Freedom of conscience! Separation of church and state! 
Freedom of religion! We want no Jesuitism!” The 
great Buenos Aires daily, La Prensa, in an editorial of that 
date blames the archbishop for the popular uprising. 
“Since his elevation to the high office he holds, he has in- 
terpreted materialistically the interests of the church and 
has brought it into an alarming disrepute.” General Mitre, 
in La Nacion, referred to the strong Jesuit infiltration 
which had been going on in Argentina, and he blamed the 
crisis on “our indifference to religious matters.” 

In 1880 Roca became president of a conservative govern- 
ment. His minister of education was. a devout Roman 
Catholic, Manuel D. Pizarro. But the trouble with the 
church continued. The first incident was the celebration 
of a mass in memory of the members of the conservative 
army who were killed in the revolution which placed Roca 
in the presidency. To avoid popular reaction, the arch- 
bishop was asked to officiate the mass behind closed doors. 
He refused and the government closed the cathedral. 
Later, relations with the Vatican were broken off. The 
next-crisis had to do with the teaching of religion in the 
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schools. To avoid trouble the liberals compromised. The 
deepest disagreement was as to who should give the reli- 
gious teaching. The liberals maintained that it should be 
given by priests or properly trained ministers of religion, 
and after school hours; the conservative Catholic element 
argued that it should be part of the curriculum and be 
given by a member of the teaching staff. The liberals won. 

The former president of Argentina and founder of that 
other great Buenos Aires daily, La Nacion, Bartolomé 
Mitre, said in an editorial in May of 1884: “It is said that 
morality cannot be taught without the Catholic religion. 
If that were so, then there would be no moral or virtuous 
men where Protestantism prevails, which it would be ab- 
surd to maintain. . . . Our schools are, by their very na- 
ture and purpose, lay schools. Within their walls no par- 
ticular religious teaching may be made compulsory, as 
congress and the press have amply shown.” 

The present Argentine Government has reversed this 
decision by making religion one of the regular subjects 
taught by the school and within school hours. The text- 
books are prepared by Roman Catholic authorities. In 
the majority of cases the instruction is given by teachers 
who have little interest in, or knowledge of, the subject. 

The Argentine people’s deep but so far muffled resent- 
ment against this return to the sectarianism of the colonial 
period finds courageous expression now and then in the 
independent press. As recently as May 24, 1943, La Prensa 
had an editorial regretting this reversion: “We are wit- 
nessing the culmination of a process initiated ten years ago, 
aiming to restore in our public schools the colonial and 
postrevolutionary system which existed when there was no 
religious liberty and only one accepted church. This ten- 
dency which now comes vigorously to life ninety years after 
our constitution established freedom of conscience, is a re- 
treat to the preconstitutional period and to the colonial 
spirit, and it compels us to face again a problem which our 
elders considered that they had solved for us.” 
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Horse-and-Buggy Freedom 


By A. E. LICKEY 


Two EXTREMIST VOICEs are heard in America today. 
One says that we should shelve all concern about personal 
freedom for the duration of the war to preserve freedom. 
The other insists that personal liberty has just about per- 
ished. This voice has already prepared the epitaph for 
the tombstone of liberty. 

All of us agree that wartime problems necessitate some 
curtailment of individual choice. And every man pos- 
sessed of his reasoning wits and with a knowledge of free- 
dom’s history faces the titanic trends and colossal problems 
of these times with a sense of the perilous possibility that, 
with the war won, freedom as we have known it may rap- 
idly disappear. 

In America, however, it seems safe to say that we shall 
never lose freedom unless we sell it outright or misunder- 
stand its meaning or fail to know its source. 

There is a widespread idea, sometimes hazy and indefi- 
nite, and sometimes distinctly articulate, that if we have 
majority rule then we have freedom. It sounds good. It 
looks good. It tastes like unadulterated truth. It feels like 
all-wool and a yard wide. But it is not. It is only a half- 
truth and was never accepted without limitation by the 
creators of the American way of life. As a half-truth it 
may be a wicked weapon in the hands of those who would 
destroy our way of life or who misguidedly wish to change 
our way fundamentally. If this half-truth is accepted by 
the people as a whole, it becomes a time bomb which is 
bound to go off someday. 

Now to our horse-and-buggy illustration. 

There is a horse out there in the pasture. He is strong, 
powerful, and fleet. He does mostly as he pleases. He eats 
and drinks, scampers and gallops, lies down and rolls over, 
kicks furiously and neighs haughtily. He has no harness, 
wears no bridle, and champs no bit in his mouth. He has 
not even a halter. Why is he thus without rein or control? 
Because he is not hitched up to anything. He is compara- 
tively harmless, and useless as well. 

That same powerful horse, harnessed and hitched to a 
buggy that carries people and travels places, becomes a po- 
tential power for good or ill. To do his work best, and 
for the safety of himself and others, he wears a bit and 
bridle, is equipped with harness and rein, and maybe 
there is a buggy whip in the socket, just in case. This 
horse must not now do just anything he wishes. He must 
not lie down, kick, or run off at top speed. In short, while 
he has power, it must be limited in use. And if he is a 
trained horse, with horse sense, he will submit to this ar- 
rangement as best for him and all concerned, and be 
content in service rendered. 

In American democracy who is this horse? He is none 
other than the majority horse, majority vote, majority rule, 
majority power. We need that power, we want that power, 
and we have that power. 

What are the bit and the bridle and the rein? The Con- 
_ Stitution of the United States, with its amendments, com- 
monly known as the Bill of Rights. The majority ruled in 
the early days of our nation, but they had the clarity of 
vision to see that provisions must be made to limit their 
own powers lest they invade the God-given rights of the 
minority. They reasoned that the majority had no more 
right to rob the minority of their rights than the most 
despotic dictator had a right to rob men of rights. They 
saw that the powers of the majority end where the rights 
of the minority begin, and as long as the principles of our 
Constitution prevail, that is where the rights of the ma- 
jority will end. 
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James Madison put it this way, “In our government the 
real power lies in the majority of the community, and the 
invasion of private rights is chiefly to be apprehended . . . 
from acts in which the government is the mere instrument 
of the major number of the constituents.” Mr. Madison 
knew that the majority horse must be put under rein. 

No tyranny is ever more terrible than mass tyranny, once 
it gets rolling. Reason flees when the mass gets going. ‘The 
American way is really Christ’s way: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” He 
would apply this to the majority and to the minority. It 
is good doctrine. It is good Americanism. * 

Who, then, holds the rein on this majority horse, just in 
case he needs a little check and guidance, or in case he 
starts to run away? Surely God was watching when 
American democracy was being hitched up and made ready 
to travel. The legislative branch, by majority vote, makes 
the laws. But the judicial branch, in ideal operation free 
from political machination, interprets the laws, and the 
Supreme Court passes upon the constitutionality of laws. 
This Court determines whether a law invades the rights of 
men or of aman. This Court draws the rein. In the eyes 
of this Court the rights of one man are just as vital as the 
rights of one hundred million men. One man has no right 
to invade the freedom of one hundred million men, and 
the latter have no right to invade the freedom of one man. 

In America a man has a right to live and [abor and learn, 
to believe and to worship, to speak and to write, as long as 
he does not violate the equal and basic rights of others. 
If government oversteps by oversight or by deliberate act 
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to violate personal rights, then the Supreme Court, which 
holds the constitutional rein, is our safeguard. 

It may not be too much to say that our freedom is only 
as safe as the integrity of the courts and the respect of citi- 
zens for the principles laid down in the Constitution. If 
the Court drops the reins and the horse runs away, the 
buggy may be overturned and the occupants strewn along 
the road. The horse itself may be badly injured, or taken 
in hand by a tyrannical master. 

We have a wonderful system in America. But there is 
no eternal protection in a mere system. In the last analy- 
sis the majority has power to destroy the limitations placed 
on its own power. It can take the bit in its teeth and run 
away. It can destroy the provision for protection of mi- 
nority rights. 


In so doing liberty would be on its way out for the ma- 
jority also. As Lincoln said, “Our defense is in the spirit 
which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands 
everywhere. . . . Familiarize yourself with the chains of 
bondage, and you prepare your own limbs to wear them. 
Accustomed to trample on the rights of others, you have 
lost the genius of your own independence and become the 
fit subjects of the first cunning tyrant who rises among 

ou.” 

The only way for liberty to live in America is for the 
golden rule to be followed, for those in power to respect 
the rights of those without power, knowing that if they do 
not, liberty will vanish for all. 

Liberty is to be preserved by all for all. There is no other 
way. 


In the Good Old Days 


By C. S. LONGACRE 


Mi any CONSERVATIVES refer to “the good old days,” 
and greatly lament the innovations of liberalism. The past 
had many things that were good, and these good things we 
ought to be very slow in discarding. When an overzealous, 
self-righteous Pharisee of the modern type refers to the good 
old days, he does not refer to the days when the Bill of 
Rights was inserted into the Constitution as the palladium 
of human liberties, but he alludes to the times when people 
were put into the stocks and beaten at the whipping post 
and burned at the stake for nonconformity to legalized re- 
ligious customs, such as compulsory Sunday-observance stat- 
utes of the indigo hue. 

The Puritans of New England, especially in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, were extremely strict and severe in 
lining up people who did not conform to their rigid Sun- 
day laws. In 1788, the year before George Washington 
became President of the United States, the following com- 
munication from a Puritan zealot was printed in the Massa- 
chusetts Sentinel, giving a Puritan’s opinion of irreligious 
horseback riding on Sundays: 

“As the devoting one day in seven to religious purposes,” 
says this writer, “is a bounden duty we owe to God, our 
Creator, and a most reasonable law of our commonwealth 
—to see people riding on the Sunday in pursuit of their 
worldly affairs is so disgusting to the man of true principle 
that the neglect of our executive authority of so flagrant 
a crime is to be lamented. The common practice of a 
Mr. C—fl—n of H—pk—n is notorious on this account. 
Would not Wish to traduce the character of any man, but 
would only query whether such conduct is not highly rep- 
rehensible, and deserving the cognizance of the magistrate.” 

The very next year, during 1789, the first President of 
the United States was arrested in Connecticut for riding 
on Sunday. The Puritan tithingman, whose duty was not 
only to collect the tithes of the Lord, the one tenth of 
one’s income for the Lord or religion, but to safeguard the 
one seventh of holy time devoted to the Lord for religious 
purposes, was always busy on Sundays, spying out other 
people’s liberties and arresting them for failure to observe 
the Puritan Sunday. This guardian of private morals and 
corrector of heretics halted George Washington while rid- 
ing horseback on Sunday. The newspaper’s account of this 
arrest is as follows: 


“HALTED GEORGE WASHINGTON 
“The President, on his return to New York from his 


late tour through Connecticut, having missed his way on 


Saturday, was obliged to ride a few miles on Sunday morn- 
ing in order to gain the town at which he had previously 


proposed to have divine service. 
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“Before he arrived, however, he was met by a tithing- 
man, who commanded him to stop, demanded the occasion 
of his riding; and it was not until the President had in- 
formed him of every circumstance, and promised to go no 
farther than the town intended, that the tithingman would 
permit him to proceed on his journey.” 

A Sunday law enacted in 1760 in Massachusetts reads as 
follows: 

“Whereas it is the duty of ail persons upon the Lord’s 
Day carefully to apply themselves publicly and privately 
to religion and piety, the prophanation of the Lord’s Day 
is highly offensive to Almighty God; of evil example and 
tends to the grief and disturbance of all pious and reli- 
giously disposed persons. 

“Therefore that the prophanation of the said day may 
be fully prevented: Be it further enacted, that no person 
shall keep open their shops, etc., etc.—do or exercise any 
labor, nor any sport, game, play, or recreation on the Lord’s 
Day or any part thereof, etc., etc.—under penalties of not 
exceeding twenty shillings for every offense. 

“That if any person or persons shall be recreating, dis- 
porting, or unnecessarily walking or loitering, or if any per- 
sons shall unnecessarily assemble themselves in any of the 
streets, lanes, wharves, highways, commons, fields, pastures, 
or orchards, of any town or place within this province upon 
the Lord’s Day, or any part thereof, every person so offend- 
ing shall forfeit and pay the sum of five shillings, and upon 
a second conviction be bound ior good behavior.” 

The police department of Boston had the following no- 
tice printed in the Columbian Centinel of July 12, 1817: 

“Tt is forbidden to drive during divine service, or while 
the inhabitants are going to or returning from their several 
houses of public worship, any carriage at a greater rate than 
a walk or moderate foot pace; and masters and mistresses 
are responsible if the servants are unable to pay the penalty 
incurred by them in this offense.”’ 

The editor of the Worcester Aegis, of October 25, 1815, 
expressed his approval when the highest State court for the 
first time in Massachusetts put a ban upon the blue law 
snoopers and informers, and curbed their activities in a 
decision it handed down. This editor had the courage to 
say concerning these “petty tyrants” who fatten the church 
treasury on fines collected for Sunday law violations: 

“Upon this decision we congratulate the public. It has 
taken a formidable weapon from the hands of those petty 
tyrants who are laboring to revive the reign of religious 
persecution. 

“We trust we shall no longer see the Sabbath trespassed 
upon by these official harpies, who, instead of spending the 
day as they ought, in worshiping God, confessing their own 
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manifold sins, and praying that they may be indued with 
a more Christian temper, are riding or walking the high- 
way, ‘seeking whom they may devour,’ and gratifying at 
once their malice and their avarice by plundering their 
fellow citizens and filling their own pockets. 

“In some towns they have been stationed at every turn 
of the road, ready to dart out upon the traveler, like a 
spider from the corner of his web. We rejoice at every 
occurrence which checks this persecuting spirit. 

“Those who know us, know that we respect the Sabbath 
and its holy institutions; for this very reason we reprobate 
conduct which has a direct tendency to bring these insti- 
tutions into contempt. In all ages the anti-Christian spirit 
of Christian professors had done more injury to the cause 
of religion than the attacks of its declared enemies. 

“Real Christianity cannot flourish by persecution. Ex- 
cessive rigor defeats the very purposes it is intended to 
subserve. In time there will be a reaction, and men will 
go to the opposite extremes—religion and morals will be 
as much too lax as they were before too strict.” 

It is true that the misguided zeal of religious fanatics 
and the spirit of intolerance manifested by overzealous pro- 
fessors of religion not only have resulted in the most wa 
rible religious persecutions but have brought disgrace and 
reproach upon the genuine cause of Christianity. Our pro- 
vincial life and environment were extremely rigid in their 
religious idiosyncrasies, in their standardized social customs, 
in their narrow creeds and religious prejudices—all of which 
created a spiritual atmosphere ares | practically all people 
accepted as a matter of course without ever questioning, 
criticizing, or analyzing it any more than the air we breathe. 
Our very environment made us what we were—fanatics and 
bigots—and hostile to every diversity of opinion and to 
every assertion of ind’ viduality. 

But since the founding fathers of this Republic gave us 
the Bill of Rights as a constitutional bulwark, we learned 
that diversity of opinion, free enterprise, and the self- 
determination of the individual constitute the real sinews 
of progress; and that legal uniformity obtained by force- 
fully suppressing and discouraging the self-expression of 
individuality is the primary cause of stagnation and na- 
tional decay. Whenever the mask of misguided zeal in 
religion is legally removed, true religion has an opportu- 
nity to flourish on its own merits. A legal religion fosters 
and promotes not only hypocrisy but universal subser- 
viency. It debases and degrades all mankind and de- 
prives them of those nobler virtues that can only spring 
from the free exercise of the mind and the conscience in 
all religious matters. The people suffer far more from 
public officials by being overgoverned and misgoverned 
than by being merely governed. 

Most religious denominations have liberalized the rigid 
provisions of their church creeds and regulations. There 
are still a few religious organizations which hold that the 
Christian religion should be legally recognized in our fun- 
damental law. Recently a minister was suspended from 
preaching in his church by the officials of his denomination 
because he took the oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
of the United States. The minister appointed to succeed 
the suspended minister said that their denomination looks 
“upon the Constitution of the United States as an immoral 
document and an insult to the Almighty, in that it makes 
no mention whatever of God. We refuse to accept the Con- 
stitution thus defective and cannot swear allegiance to it.” 

When modern amusements and inventions first became 
prevalent in America they were all put under the Sunday 
ban by religious zealots. All amusements and recreation 
of every description were legally prohibited in most of the 
States under the Sunday-observance statutes. Even amateur 
baseball, tennis, golf, croquet, nine pins, football, quoits, 
and “all kinds of sports, playing, pastimes, or diversions,” 
were forbidden on Sundays. Some States even prohibited 
all kinds of singing and music on Sundays except sacred 
music and singing er that which was conducted in the 
churches. Some States even forbade all kinds of travel on 
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Sunday except going to and from church services, and then 
only a distance within twenty miles going and coming. 

When the lawn mower was first invented, people who 
were so fortunate as to secure one were arrested and fined 
for mowing their lawns on Sunday. When the automobile 
first came into use, the envious religious fanatics who 
thought it was sinful to own one had the owners of auto- 
mobiles arrested and fined if they washed their autos on 
Sunday, and garage owners and filling station attendants 
arrested for servicing autos and for selling gasoline on 
Sundays. 

Even those who observed another day than Sunday as 
holy time were arrested, fined, and imprisoned if they 
toiled or did any business on Sundays. 

The old-time Puritan had a special aversion to and an- 
tipathy against all innovations, not only in the sphere of 
religion, but in social customs. By the old-time Puritan 
we do not mean the Puritan of Cotton Mather’s day, but 
the blue-blooded Puritans of these modern times who are 
still with us. 

A few of our State constitutions of the original thirteen 
States still require a belief in the Deity and in future re- 
wards and punishments as a necessary qualification to hold 
a public office or to be a witness or juror. Only re- 
cently a any sentenced a Seventh-day Adventist to thirty 
days in jail for refusing to appear in circuit court on Sat- 
urday, which is the Sabbath of the Adventist and of the 
fourth commandment of the decalogue. There are some 
courts which refuse to recognize the fact that religion is a 
private matter and that the conscience in religious matters 
is above the authority of civil law or court jurisdiction. 

Since the adoption of the Bill of Rights in our Consti- 
tution, the freedom of conscience in religious concerns has 
been regarded by the great majority of our courts as para- 
mount to governmental authority. . 

We agree with the eminent and learned editor of The 
Christian Century in an editorial of March 7, 1929, in which 
he says: 

“It is unfortunate that the Lord’s Day Alliance, the one 
organization which has for its single avowed object the 
laudable purpose of defending Sunday against the invasion 
of business and commercialized amusement, should have 
based its appeal for legislation so largely upon the ground 
of giving legal effect to a supposed ‘command of God.’ 
. . . There is no authoritative Christian law of Sunday 
observance dating from anywhere near apostolic times. 
Sunday observance as a Christian duty and privilege does 
not rest upon a legalistic basis, nor can that duty and privi- 
lege be made the ground for demanding that the State 
shall enforce the observance of Sabbath or Sunday or Lord’s 
Day—call it what you will—by prohibitions and penalties.” 

Religious obligations should never be enforsed by civil 
law, nor should religious offenses ever be punished by the 
civil magistrate. There was a time when the ruling class 
drew no distinction between the duties we owe to God 
and religion and those we owe to our fellow men in civil 
matters. The Bill of Rights separated the church and the 
state, and recognized that the individual nossessed certain 
inalienable rights which no power on earth had a right 
to abridge or invade. We do not want to go back to the 
terrible times of oppression and injustice when the ruling 
classes treated all the rest of mankind as robots and them- 
selves as rulers by divine right. Neither the church nor 
the state is supreme in all things. The inalienable rights 
of man and the choice of one’s religious beliefs are amen- 
able only to God and dictated only by the conscience. In 
this realm God and the conscience are supreme. 


PLEASURE is no compensation for pain if its suffering 
leaves you without a compensatory reward. 


IDEOLOGY with many philosophers is a system of “‘idiot- 
ism,” which is the science of “fool-osophers.” 
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EDITORIALS 


Mail Cancellations and Sunday 
Observance 


Qs Marcu 12 Senator Capper of Kansas introduced 
the following joint resolution: 
“To provide for use of the words ‘Observe Sunday’ in the 
Cancellation of United States mail. 
“Whereas Sunday is recognized in the Constitution of the 
United States as the weekly day of rest; and 
, “Whereas scientific research and demonstration have proved 
the essential value of the weekly day of rest; and 
“Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has 
handed down an opinion that the United States is a 
Christian Nation: 
“Therefore be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to cause to be made and placed in post offices in the 
larger cities in the United States cancellation dies for use 
in stamping the words ‘Observe Sunday’ on United States 
mail during the two weeks preceding Easter Sunday, or at 
such other time as he deems more convenient or advisable, 
in each year. 

“Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
such sums, not to exceed $50,000, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this joint resolution.” 

The three divisions of the preamble make assertions, 
nore of which will bear scrutiny. None justify the con- 
clusions that are implied in their use. Even if the signers 
of the original Constitution had intended to give particu- 
lar consideration to the first day of the week as a day of 
rest for citizens generally, the first article of the Bill of 
Rights, by its very first sentence, limits the powers of Con- 
gress to pass any religious legislation—to make any religious 
laws. The advocates of drastic Sunday laws have harped 
continually on that portion of Section 7 of Article I of the 
Constitution which says, among other things, “If any bill 
shall not be returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had 
signed it.” All this provision of the Constitution does is 
to exclude Sunday from the ten days allowed a President 
in which to give written approval to measures passed by 
Congress. It has never been illegal for a President to sign 
on that day if he cared to. As a matter of simple fact, 
President Wilson, a Presbyterian elder, signed fifteen bills 
on Sunday, March 4, 1917. Many other measures besides 
these have been approved on Sunday. Senator Capper’s 
joint resolution proposes to give Sunday keeping govern- 
ment approval, to set it apart from other days, to make it 
appear that the state wants this particular religious insti- 
tution to occupy a favored place. We do not hesitate to 
say that it is none of the business of the Government of the 
‘United States what day a man keeps, or whether or not he 
keeps any day. The whole question is a religious one and 
outside the proper sphere of government regulation. 

The second section of the preamble asserts that “scientific 
research and demonstration have proved the essential value 
of the weekly day of rest.” We deny that scientific research 
and demonstration have proved the essential value of “the 
weekly day of rest.” It may have been proved that one day 
of rest is good for a man’s health. As far as we have ever 
been able to observe, the sun shines as brightly on Monday 
as on Sunday. Nobody has ever yet been able to prove that 
there is not so much “ozone” in the air on Monday, or 
Tuesday, or any other day of the week, as on Sunday. The 
state has a perfect right to guard the health of its citizens. 
The state has no right to interfere with their religious 
beliefs or any practices that they may follow that are not 
contrary to the general welfare of all citizens. As far as 
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health and physical welfare are concerned, rest on one day 
is as good as on another. We are free to admit, and do it 
gladly, that those who in good conscience devote Sunday to 
acts of worship may receive spiritual benefit. If we had the 
power to do so we would not take these things from any 
citizen. But no American has a right to ask his Govern- 
ment to help him to be religious by singling out a particular 
day of worship, a particular form of baptism, a particular 
ritual, or any other purely religious thing. All history at- 
tests that when the state begins to meddle in spiritual mat- 
ters, religion suffers. 

_ Concerning the third point. While we have had no train- 
ing in the law, we feel perfectly safe in saying that the asser- 
tion that the Supreme Court of the United States has handed 
down an opinion declaring “this is a Christian nation” 
cannot be substantiated. It is true that in a Supreme Court 
decision, Justice Brewer declared that this is a Christian 
nation. This happened in the case of The Rector, Church 
Wardens, and Vestrymen of the Church of the Holy Trinity 
v. The United States. In that case the question at issue 
was whether the hiring of a British subject as rector and 
pastor of the Holy Trinity church was in violation of a law 
which had been passed by Congress in 1887 forbidding the 
importation of alien labor. The Court ruled that this could 
not apply to professional, skilled, or brain labor as it did 
to manual laborers. Those who are well acquainted with 
the law declare that Mr. Justice Brewer’s expression “This 
is a Christian nation” was an obiter dictum. It had nothing 
really to do with the case; it was extraneous matter intro- 
duced by the judge. 

We do not want to appear captious. No one acquainted 
with our country’s history would attempt to deny that the 
founders of the nation were in the main adherents of some 
Christian body. On the other hand, no informed person 
would challenge the statement that one of the most effective 
protagonists of our form of governmental institutions was 
the skeptic, Thomas Paine. Today, not more than fifty 
per cent of our present population belong to any Christian 
church. Some assert that the percentage is even much lower. 

We wonder how Senator Capper could think for one 
moment that this measure might be upheld by our highest 
judicial tribunal if brought into question before it, since 
the First Amendment to the Constitution expressly says that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” If this bill doesn’t undertake to give particu- 
lar governmental recognition to a religious institution, we 
have no idea what its purpose is. We assert boldly that 
Congress has no right to spend even one cent of tax funds 
collected from all the people to promulgate any kind of 
particular religious belief or encourage its practice. To do 
so is to violate the expressed prohibition of our Constitu- 
tion and outrage the opinions of every one who understands 
the principles upon which this Government was founded. 

James Madison asked a question in his famous “Memorial 
and Remonstrance” that legislators who are tempted to 
get away from their real duties into forbidden realms ought 
often to read: “Who does not see that the same authority 
which can establish Christianity, in exclusion of all other 
Religions, may establish with the same ease any particular 
sect of Christians, in exclusion of all other sects? that the 
same authority which can force a citizen to contribute three 
pence only of his property for the support of any one 
establishment, may force him to conform to any other 
establishment in all cases whatsoever?” (Italics ours.) 

Jefferson also clearly saw what was involved in such a 
procedure and emphatically declared “that to compel a 
man to furnish contributions of money for the propaga- 
tions of opinions which he disbelieves, is sinful and 
tyrannical.” 

To take $50,000, though this seems small in this day of 
Government millions and billions, from the tax funds of all 
the people to propagate the beliefs of part of the people is no 
less “sinful and tyrannical” than it was when Madison and 
Jefferson wrote against such misuse of tax monies. 

Such a thing as Senator Capper’s bill proposes must not 
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be. If the Government can legally attempt to teach Sunday 
observance by hiring postal clerks to stamp an exhortation 
regarding a religious institution on letters, what is to hinder 
it from hiring preachers to teach the same thing in churches? 
Nor is the day which is involved the main point. It would 
be equally bad if the Saturday of the Sabbatarians, or the 
Friday of the Moslems, were to be used in place of Sunday. 
The principle would be the same. This proposed legisla- 
tion is bad and should be rejected. Senator Capper was not 
well advised when he introduced it. H. H. V. 


The Barber Bill Looms Again 


For tHe umpreentH TIME a Sunday-closing barber 
bill has been introduced into Congress. This time it is 
known as S. 16. So far Congress has consistently and persist- 
ently refused to enact a law that would make it a crime for a 
barber to trim a man’s hair or shave his face to make him 
look decent and respectable to go to church on Sunday. 

The Barbers’ Union has repeatedly endeavored to get 
Congress to enact a law to make it impossible for travel- 
ing men or tourists or soldiers who flock into the city of 
Washington on Sunday to obtain a shave or a haircut or 
a shampoo. For many years the Barbers’ Union tried to get 
Congress itself to close all barbershops on Sunday in the 
District of Columbia. Since Congress refused to carry out 
such an un-American proposal, the Barbers’ Union is now 
asking Congress to transfer the legislative powers of Con- 
gress over to that organization and permit the barbers to 
enact the legislation which Congress has refused to enact. 
When the Supreme Court of the United States handed 
down the famous NRA decision it declared unanimously 
that Congress has no authority under the Constitution to 
hand over its legislative powers to a group of citizens. 

Moreover the proposed barber bill, S. 16, sets up a re- 
ligious test to permit a barber to open his shop on Sunday, 
because it requires that he give a religious reason for ob- 
serving another day than Sunday. 

A large number of barbers who operate. their shops on 
Sunday for the benefit of the traveling public and for all 
who feel it necessary to have a daily shave, claim that they 
do not compel their employees to work more than six days 
a week. In fact, the present barber law now operative in 
the District of Columbia requires every barbershop to be 
closed twenty-four consecutive hours each week. Thus an 
employee does not need to work more than six days a 
week. Every barbershop has the privilege of selecting the 
particular day on which it closes, which is in harmony with 
the American way of life. But the Barbers’ Union is de- 
termined to close all shops on Sunday. 

The Barbers’ Board of Examiners not only wants to 
close all barbershops on Sunday but also wants to deter- 
mine when each shop will open in the morning and close 
in the evening, thus denying to the barbershops which are 
working three shifts of employees eight hours each the 
privilege of remaining open twenty-four hours a day to 
accommodate the traveling public and soldiers passing 
through the city. Such an arbitrary law would not only 
throw many barbers out of work who work on eight-hour 
shifts, but would also deprive the shop owner of his legiti- 
mate business and the general public of needed service. 

The whole bill is unjust, unfair, un-American, and in 
violation of the American way of life as set forth in the 
Bill of Rights in our matchless Constitution. 

The Barbers’ Union cites some of the States which close 
barbershops on Sunday. They close many other businesses 
on Sunday. But because the States do this is no justifica- 
tion for Congress to go contrary to the Constitution. Let 
Americans enjoy a few prerogatives in the Bill of Rights, 
not having all the acts of their lives regulated under the 
penal codes. This bill, if enacted into law, would estab- 
lish a dangerous precedent. James Madison said, “It is 
proper to take alarm at the first experiment on our liber- 
ties.” Cc. S. L. 
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Father Quiz on Matters Catholic 


In Our Sunday Visitor of July 23, 1944, in the quiz 
corner, conducted by “Father Quiz on matters Catholic,” 
the question is asked: “What practical suggestion do you 
have for teaching religion and morals in our public schools, 
which most people today seem to agree should be done? 
Would you be willing to have religion taught that would 
be satisfactory to the Protestant churches?” 

Father Quiz answers: “When Catholics speak of the great 
need of religious and moral instruction for public school 
children, whether in school itself, or under released time, 
they are thinking chiefly of non-Catholics, who are in far 


greater need of such instruction than the Catholic chil- , 


dren.” : 
Father Quiz goes on to say that “instruction designed to 
prove the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, 
the duties imposed on every creature of God by His own 
commandments, . . . the Ten Commandments,” could be 
taught in the public schools to all children of every reli- 
gious persuasion. But Father Quiz adds, “It is unfortu- 
nate, of course, that because of our Jewish brethren, of the 
Unitarians, and a few other religious organizations, instruc- 
tions on the divinity of Christ, on the establishment by 
Him of a universal church, could not be taught.” 

But Father Quiz certainly missed his mark when he said, 
“Enemies of all religion have deceived the people by warn- 
ing them that the introduction of any kind of religious or 
moral instruction in the schools would violate the Ameri- 
can principle of the separation of church and state. Our 
founding fathers never identified separation of church and 
state with separation of religion and the state.” 

James Madison, who is called the father of our Federal 
Constitution and the author of the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, completely repudtated that fallacious 
argument, which was warmly debated at,the time the Bill 
of Rights was formulated and finally adopted. There were 
those who argued that the First Amendment should read, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of any particular church,” and that Congress should not 
be barred from legislating and enforcing religious obliga- 
tions and duties to God and religion. But the great ma- 
jority of the founding fathers decidedly disagreed with 
that old-time doctrine and advocated exactly what they 
wrote into the First Amendment, namely: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” They deliberately 
decided to separate religion and the state, so far as the 
state’s fostering, teaching, and enforcing religion were con- 
cerned. If the state has the power to teach religion, it has 
the power to enforce religion, and the First Amendment 
to the Constitution forbids both. c. Ss. L. 


The Chureh in Politics Again 


Some revicious LEADERS are again seeking an oppor- 
tunity to enter the political arena. They are earnestly so- 
liciting a seat at the peace table and at international councils 
which are to shape the future policies of a superworld gov- 
ernment under a new order of things after the war. We 
do not for a moment question the good motives of these 
religious leaders, but we do question the wisdom and the 
practicability of establishing an international church-and- 
state alliance as a guaranty of future peace and tranquil- 
lity in this world of turmoil and trouble. 

This experiment has been tried again and again, and in- 
stead of promoting peace and tranquillity among divergent 
religions and nationalities, it has resulted in some of the 
bloodiest wars of history. A church-and-state alliance is an 
incongruous combination with conflicting theories and di- 
vergent functions. Church and state operate in entirely 
different spheres, with different objectives, different mis- 
sions, and entirely different functions, and are governed and 
operated by entirely different standards and measures. 
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The church, while in the world, is not of the world. It 
is to carry on its work on a spiritual basis. It is to pro- 
mote its work by the power of love, entreaty, and persua- 
sion. The state is ordained to function in civil things only, 
and its edicts and laws are to be administered by carnal 
weapons and the power of force against evildoers. The 
state is divinely commanded to wield the sword of steel, 
but the church is to use only “the sword of the Spirit, 
which issthe Word of God.” The Christian’s armor is 
spiritual. The apostle Paul says, “Though we walk in the 
flesh, we do not war after the flesh: for the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal.” “The whole armor of God” 
is specifically enumerated by the apostle Paul as “having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness; and your feet shod with the prep- 
aration of the gospel of peace; above all, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God.” 

The church has committed to its stewardship the souls 
of men, and functions solely for the salvation of mankind 
in spiritual matters. The Author of Christianity said, “I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the world.”” When 
a man came to Christ one day and said to Him, ‘Master, 
speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with 
me,” Christ answered him, “Man, who made Me a judge 
or a divider over you?” Christ positively refused to arbi- 
trate and to act as a judge in social, economic, and civil 
affairs. Certainly Christ would have known better than 
any human being how to deal justly and to settle disputes 
between individuals. But if He had attempted to make 
such adjustments between contending parties, would both 
have been satisfied with His decision, even if He had made 
an equitable adjustment? Undoubtedly not, and the dis- 
satisfied party would have been placed beyond Christ’s 
reach through the gospel of salvation. 

The church likewise cannot afford to jeopardize her mis- 
sion to preach salvation to all men, by becoming an arbi- 
ter in disputes between individuals in purely secular affairs 
or by taking sides in the great political issues of the day. 
The functions of the church are to preach the gospel, to 
adjust spiritual matters between brethren, and to admin- 
ister the sacraments. That does not mean, however, that 
the church has no right to raise her voice in protest against 
any interference in religious matters on the part of the 
state. But the church and the state should forever remain 
separate and independent in their respective functions. 

As a citizen the Christian can enter and fully participate 
in civil affairs and responsibilities. The church must main- 
tain a position of neutrality on political questions, and the 
state must keep its hands off religious matters. 

The separation of church and state is being attacked on 
all sides today by misguided religionists. Some are very 
frank inf denouncing this principle which was established 
by the founding fathers of our nation. For instance: 

“A graduate of the Yale Divinity School, the Rev. Mr. 
Galloway, denounced separation of church and state, saying 
that ‘religious freedom has been the most devastating force 
of the church work. Instead of bringing us together, it 
has separated us into numerous sects and denominations.’ 
He advocated the establishment of a Council of Religion 
to set up one church and also to set up the ritualism of one 
church and recommend that this council be given power 
to compel all Protestant churches to unite.’’—Arkansas 
Gazette, Jan. 16, 1941. ; ; 

Lest the reader may feel that this is simply the opinion of 
one man, we quote the statements of some of the large 
church- gatherings of recent times. 

The Dean of Worcester, England, said at the Stockholm 
Conference: 

“We are here to assert . . . as representatives of the 
churches of many nations that the exclusion of Christianity 
from politics and business is wrong.’’—G. K. A. BELL, The 
Stockholm Conference, p. 124. 
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“Unless we are prepared to cut our life into two utterly 
separate halves, we must admit that it is our duty to do 
all that in us lies to bring Caesar—the traditions and prac- 
tices of government—to the recognition of his duty to God.” 
—The Oxford Conference Official Report, p. 157. 

“Specifically, in the realm of world order, the churches 
must declare their understanding of the will of God for life 
among the peoples of the world. They must do this while 
proposals are being framed. ‘They must continue to do it 
after governments have made their decisions. When a 
concrete proposal for world organization is presented, Chris- 
tian leaders must help the people to decide whether it marks 
a presently obtainable step in the right direction, and, if 
so, urge them to give it their support.’”—“A Message to the 
Churches Adopted at. the Second National Study Confer- 
ence,” Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19, 1945, in The Chris- 
tian Century, Feb. 7, 1945, p. 175. 

Many of the Protestant pronouncements speak freely of 
a world church organization exercising a controlling influ- 
ence in the proposed new world order. Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller expressed the views of many Protestants when he 
said at a meeting of the Protestant Council of the city 
of New York on January 31, 1945: 

“Let us picture, for a moment, this reborn church. It 
would be the church of the living God. . . . It would be the 
church of all the people, of everyone who is fighting sin and 
trying to establish righteousness. . . . Would that I had the 
power to bring to your minds the vision as it unfolds before 
me! 

“I see all denominational emphasis set aside. I see co-op 
eration, not competition. In the large cities I see greai 
religious centers, wisely located, adequately equipped, 
strongly supported, ably led. . . . In smaller places. . . I see 
one or two strong churches, uniting the Christian life of the 
town. ... I see the church through its members molding the 
thought of the world and leading in ali great movements. 

“I see it literally establishing the kingdom of Cod on 
earth.”’—New York Times, Feb. 1, 1945. 

Many of the ideas and ideals expressed by the religious 
leaders we have quoted are laudable, and worthy of the 
best wishes of all men. But righteousness cannot be legis- 
lated into men, and a union of church and state will not 
bring about the utopian conditions which are envisioned, as 
more than fifteen hundred years of history amply testify. 

It may be argued that no peace is permanently estab- 
lished without God’s being in it and behind it. But his- 
tory records many peace treaties formulated in the name 
of God and religion which failed because the Spirit of God 
and of Christ was lacking not only in the specifications of 
the treaty but in the hearts and lives of its framers and the 
constituent members. 

The kingdom of God will never be ushered into this 
world through the gateway of politics, nor through human 
devisings which rely upon the arm of flesh and carnal 
weapons to maintain peace. Clergymen, instead of seeking 
a seat at the international councils dealing with mat- 
ters of state, should again listen to Christ’s great commis- 
sion to the leaders of His church, “Tarry ye’—not in Cae- 
sar’s chamber, but in the audience chamber of God in ‘“‘an 
upper room’’—“until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” Cat. 


Freedom of Speech Vindicated 


Tur Supreme Court of the United States on Jan- 
uary 8, 1945, in the case of Thomas v. State of Texas, 
handed down a far-reaching decision, barring the imposi- 
tion of “a previous restraint upon the rights of freedom 
of speech and free assembly.” Mr. Thomas had been en- 
joined by a temporary restraining order issued by the dis- 
trict court of Travis County, Texas, and the State’s attor- 
ney general from holding a public meeting and making a 
speech for the solicitation of members to join a labor 
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union. He challenged and defied the statutory regulation 
requiring a labor organizer who, for financial considera- 
tion, solicits members for, or memberships in, a labor union 
to first obtain an organizer’s card; and, openly violating 
the restraining order issued by the district court, Mr. 
Thomas proceeded to speak before the meeting, was ar- 
rested for contempt of court, fined, and sentenced to prison. 
The case was carried to the supreme court of Texas, which 
sustained the State’s case. It was consequently appealed 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

We agree with the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court in this case—that both employer’s and labor's con- 
stitutional freedom and protection should not be impaired. 
Each is entitied to the same protection of freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly under our Constitution. 

The real point at issue was whether the State could re- 
quire previous registration and identification as a prereq- 
uisite to the right of free speech and free assembly. This 
point had been left largely undetermined in previous Su- 
preme Court decisions. In this decision the Supreme Court 
made it clear that “as a matter of principle a requirement 
of registration in order to make a public speech would 
seem generally incompatible with an exercise of the rights 
of free speech and free assembly. Lawful public assem- 
blies,” said the Court, “involving no element of grave and 
immediate danger to an interest the State is entitled to 
protect, are not instruments of harm which require previ- 
ous identification of the speakers. And the right either of 
workmen or of unions under these conditions to assemble 
and discuss their own affairs is as fully protected by the 
Constitution as the right of businessmen, farmers, educa- 
tors, political party members or others to assemble and dis- 
cuss their affairs and to enlist the support of others.” 

Justice Rutledge, who wrote the majority opinion of the 
Court, quoted a former decision, that “ ‘peaceable assembly 
for lawful discussion cannot be made a crime,’” and fur- 
ther said: 

“If the exercise of the rights of free speech and free as- 
sembly cannot be made a crime, we do not think this can 


be accomplished by the device of requiring previous regis- 
tration as a condition for exercising them and making 
such a condition the foundation for restraining in advance 
their exercise and for imposing a penalty for violating such 
a restraining order. So long as no more is involved than 
exercise of the rights of free speech and free assembly, it 


is immune to such a restriction. If one who solicits sup- 
port for the cause of labor may be required to register as 
a condition to the exercise of his right to make a public 
speech, so may he who seeks to rally support for any social, 
business, religious or political cause. We think a require- 
ment that one must register before he undertakes to make 
a public speech to enlist support for a lawful movement 
is quite incompatible with the requirements of the First 
Amendment. 

“Once the speaker goes further, however, and engages in 
conduct which amounts to more than the right of free dis- 
cussion comprehends, as when he undertakes the collection 
of funds or securing subscriptions, he enters a realm where 
a reasonable registration or identification requirement may 
be imposed.” 

Justice Rutledge, in the closing paragraph of his opin- 
ion, said: 

“The restraint is not small when it is considered what 
was restrained. The right is a national right, federally guar- 
anteed. There is some modicum of freedom of thought, 
speech and assembly which all citizens of the Republic may 
exercise throughout its length and breadth, which no 
State, nor all together, nor the Nation itself, can prohibit, 
restrain or impede. If the restraint were smaller than it 
is, it is from petty tyrannies that large ones take root and 
grow. This fact can be no more plain than when they are 
imposed on the most basic rights of all. Seedlings planted 
in that soil grow great and, growing, break down the foun- 
dations of liberty. . . . The judgment is Reversed.” 


Justice Douglas, in concurring with the majority opin- 
ion, said: 

“No one may be required to obtain a license in order to 
speak. But once he uses the economic power which he 
has over other men and their jobs to influence their ac- 
tion, he is doing more than exercising the freedom of 
speech protected by the First Amendment. That is true 
whether he be an employer or an employee. But as long 
as he does no more than speak he has the same unfettered 
right, no matter what side of an issue he espouses.” 

Justice Jackson, who also concurred in the majority 
opinion, said: 

“A State may forbid one without its license to practice 
law as a vocation, but I think it could not stop an unli- 
censed person from making a speech about the rights of 
man or the rights of labor, or any other kind of right, in- 
cluding recommending that his hearers organize to support 
his views. Likewise, the State may prohibit the pursuit of 
medicine as an occupation without its license but I do not 
think it could make it a crime publicly or privately to 
speak urging persons to follow or reject any school of med- 
ical thought. . . . The modern State owes and attempts to 
perform a duty to protect the public from those who seek 
for one purpose or another to obtain its money. When 
one “ves so through the practice of a calling, the State may 
have an interest in shielding the public against the untrust- 
worthy, the incompetent, or the irresponsible, or against 
unauthorized representation of agency. A usual method 
of performing this function is through a licensing system. 

“But it cannot be the duty, because it is not the right, 
of the State to protect the public against false doctrine. 
The very purpose of the First Amendment is to foreclose 
public authority from assuming a guardianship of the pub- 
lic mind through regulating the press, speech, and religion. 
In this field every person must be his own watchman for 
truth, because the forefathers did not trust any government 
to separate the true from the false for us. . . . Nor would 
I. Very many are the interests which the State may protect 
against the practice of an occupation, very few are those 
it may assume to protect against the practice of propagan- 
dizing by speech or press. These are thereby left great 
range of freedom.” 

Justice Jackson quoted the following apt statement from 
Woodrow Wilson on free speech: 

“I have always been among those who believed that the 
greatest freedom of speech was the greatest safety, because 
if a man is a fool, the best thing to do is to encourage him 
to advertise the fact by speaking. It cannot be so easily 
discovered if you allow him to remain silent and look wise, 
but if you let him speak, the secret is out and the world 
knows that he is a fool. So it is by the exposure of folly 
that it is defeated; not by the seclusion of folly, and in this 
free air of free speech men get into that sort of communi- 
cation with one another which constitutes the basis of all 
common achievement.” 

Justice Jackson, in concluding his opinion, makes an ad- 
mission as to the partiality of the Supreme Court which is 
really alarming. He said, “But I must admit that in over- 
riding the findings of the Texas court we are applying to 
Thomas a rule the benefit of which in all its breadth and 
vigor this Court denies to employers in National Labor 
Relations Board cases.” He referred to five cases in which 
the Supreme Court denied the right of free speech to the 
employers, and suggests that the Court should “apply the 
same rule and spirit to free speech cases whoever the 
speaker.”” Unless the Court allows all men to enjoy equal 
protection of the law, our Constitution is placed in 
jeopardy and the Supreme Court will lose its reputation 
as an impartial arbiter. 

Justice Roberts wrote the dissenting opinion of the Court, 
in which three of the other justices concurred, holding that 
the supreme court of Texas did not err when it upheld 
the Texas statute, because “the act in question is not un- 
necessarily burdensome,” “no fee is charged,” and “the 
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card may be obtained by mail,” and that “the statute no- 
wise regulates, curtails, or bans” the applicant’s activities. 
The majority decision of the Supreme Court is a vic- 
tory for the American way of life and gives added pro- 
tection to each citizen under our matchless Bill of Rights. 
Justice Jackson said in his opinion, “This liberty was not 
protected because the forefathers expected its use would 
always be agreeable to those in authority or that its exer- 
cise always would be wise, temperate, or useful to society. 
As I read their intentions, this liberty was protected be- 
cause they knew of no other way by which free men could 
conduct representative democracy.” Cc. 8. L. 


Our Cover Picture 


Tins QUARTER’S cover picture is a recent view of the 
National Memorial Arch, which stands in Valley Forge 
Park, Pennsylvania. It faces the road over which the 
weary and ragged regiments of the Continental Army 
marched into their wind-swept campsite on the evening of 
December 19, 1777. 

This imposing structure was erected under an act of the 
Sixty-first Congress in honor of General Washington and 
the officers and private soldiers that made up his army. It 
was dedicated June 19, 1917, the 139th anniversary of the 
day on which Washington, with his army, left the winter 
encampment at Valley Forge and started in pursuit of the 
British army fleeing from Philadelphia. 

The arch was designed by Dr. Paul Philippe Cret, of 
Philadelphia, and architecturally is somewhat similar to 
the Arch of Titus in Rome. There are several embellish- 
ments referring to American history. On the upper south 
face of the arch is Washington’s tribute, written in Febru- 
ary, 1778, to the soldiers of Valley Forge: 


“Naked and starving as they are 
We cannot enough admire 

The incomparable patience and fidelity 
of the soldiery.” 


Visitors by the hundreds of thousands go to Valley Forge 
Park every year. ‘This historic shrine is an everlasting sym- 
bol of the spirit which won independence for our beloved 
land. If we would perpetuate the principles of liberty, this 
generation must match the inspiring record of courage dis- 
played by the gallant little army on the Schuylkill River. 


NEWS and COMMENT 


AL Norway GoverNMENT NEWS DISPATCH states that 
seventy pastors and four bishops of the Church of Norway 
are Nazi prisoners or are in banishment. The Nazis forced 
upon congregations pastors whom the people did not de- 
sire, and the people refused to attend church. Similar con- 
ditions exist in all Nazi-occupied countries. 


Acccorpinc to THE Church News Letter, there are a 
number of Protestant foreign missions boards which have 
condoned the apostasy of their mission churches in the Far 
East, which under Japanese pressure have yielded to Shinto 
and emperor shrine worship. “In 1939 not only did the 
Presbyterian General Assembly of Korea sanction obeisance 
at Shinto shrines,” according to the Sunday School Times, 
November 18, 1944, “but the moderator threatened to dis- 
cipline any church member who might refuse to bow at 
shrines.”—Page 840. It is stated that, under Japanese Gov- 
ernment pressure, in 1941, “thirty-four Protestant denomi- 
nations were merged into a shrine-worshiping government- 
controlled union church.” 


SECOND QUARTER 


.the Vatican in political affairs. 


What’a shameful surrender and betrayal, and the worst 
part is that “mission boards in America have either ex- 
pressed positive approval of the betrayal of God’s truth, 
or have refrained from any expression of disapproval. The 
whole scandal has been carefully hushed up in America, 
so that the average church member who supports foreign 
missions has not even heard of it,” says the Sunday School 
Times. But there are a few denominations which have 
refused to conform to this heathen custom and edict, and, 
like the three worthy Hebrews, have refused to bow the 
knee or do obeisance, and “they have not suffered for their 
dissent, apparently.” 

The Japanese Government now proposes to incorporate 
the federated churches, which conformed to the edict of 
Shinto worship, “with thirteen Shinto and twenty-eight 
Buddhist organizations into a single religio-patriotic so- 
ciety,” to “increase the fighting strength of the people 
through religious fervor.” What a debacle these profess- 
edly Christian denominations will face after Japan’s hu- 
miliating military defeat, which is inevitable. We hope 
they will follow the course of the prodigal son who decided 
to return to his father’s house after feeding upon the husks 
of swine. 


Tue Wasnincton Post of January 3, 1945, pub- 
lished a news item emanating from Vatican City, stating 
that “Archbishop Francis J. Spellman of New York is slated 
to represent the Vatican at postwar peace parleys, either 
directly ‘if the Holy See is invited to participate officially’ 
or indirectly through contact with the most important 
United Nations leaders.” Ever since the pope of Rome 
lost his temporal power in 1870, his successors have ear- 
nestly striven to regain the lost influence and prestige of 
The “deadly wound” that 
was inflicted by Napoleon and Garibaldi upon papal sov- 
ereignty in political affairs is being rapidly healed and ere- 
long will be fully restored unless present-day tendencies 
are checked. History has a way of repeating itself in spite 
of the fatal mistakes it records. 


Commanver AMARAL PExtoTO, in a speech he deliv- 
ered at the time he accepted a high office in the National 
Defense League in the State of Rio, Brazil, declared: “We 
are all agreed that the people should have the liberty to 
choose their leaders; that all men should stand in perfect 
equality before the law; that all should enjoy liberty of 
thought and of religious beliefs; that all citizens are en- 
titled to assistance to live with dignity, free from misery 
and need.” 

We hope that South America will produce more states- 
men of this liberal type. Many of the South American 
countries are suffering from a want of such statesmen. The 
spirit of religious intolerance is deep-rooted, and a state 
religion is difficult to hold in check. It cannot be other- 
wise but intolerant and oppressive toward all dissenters. 
We trust some day religious liberty may flourish in South 
America as it does on the North American continent. ‘That 
condition can only be brought about by a total and com- 
plete separation of church and state. 


Tue “First INTERNATIONAL RELIGION-LABOR CoNn- 
FERENCE” was held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 
9-11, 1944. There were 225 delegates present, representing 
prominent Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish leaders, and 
persons holding prominent positions in the AF of L and 
the CIO. ‘The CIO-PAC, known as the Political Action 
Committee, dominated this conference. The conference 
passed twelve resolutions, one, of which places the confer- 
ence on record as “defending the right and urging the re- 
sponsibility of church groups and labor unions to organize 
for political action, in order . . . that ethical principles of 
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religion may find expression 

in the formulation of laws 

and the administration of _ 

public affairs.” KEEP YOUR RED 
Another resolution recom- + 

mends “that all of the reli- . AT 

gious organizations of the 

United States and Canada 

take steps to have their print- 

ing done in shops that have 

collective bargaining agree- 

ments with the Allied Print- 

ing Trades; that they carry 

the union label on all their 

printed matter, and_ that 

where religious organizations 

own and operate their own 

printing plants they instruct 

their publishing agents to sign 

collective bargaining agree- 

menst with the Allied Print- 

ing Trades.” 
The United Church of Can- 


‘ROSS 
HIS SIDE 


lage where the Lord’s Day is 
threatened,” and to prohibit 
“all games,” says Mr. Brun- 
ning, the secretary of the so- 
ciety, “from chess to football, 
cards to golf.” Working in 
one’s garden or yard, or mow- 
ing the lawn, or washing the 
automobile is defined by the 
Lord’s Day group as “labor,” 
and therefore is under the ban 
of the British Sunday-observ- 
ance law. But, added Mr. 
Brunning, “there is no reason 
not to invite a friend around 
for a cup of tea, if the asker 
prepares the tea himself.” In 
other words, you are not al- 
lowed to participate in any 
diversion or pleasure but such 
as the advocates of the Lord’s 
Day group prescribe for you 
and for themselves. You are 
to have no choice in this mat- 


E Red Cross is great be- 
cause it reflects and is 
sustained by an idea that 

is lodged in the emotions and 
in the consciousness of all the 
people. That idea is the dig- 
nity of man, and the respon- 
sibility of all society toward 
its individual members.” 

To the battle fronts, to en- 
emy prison camps, to hospi- 
tals for the wounded, and to 
lonely outposts—there your 
Red Cross goes in its great 
humanitarian work. A cheer- 
ing word, a bite to eat, as- 
sistance in time of trouble, 
blood plasma, surgical dress- 
ings—these things your Red 
Cross gifts bring to your 
sons in distant lands. . Keep- 
ing the Red Cross at HIS 
side is the personal respon- 
sibility of each American, for 
the American people are the 


Red Cross! 








ada has instructed its publish- 
ing agents to enter “into a 
closed-shop agreement with the Allied Printing Trades.” 
Also “forty clergymen of the three major faiths,” of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have taken steps “for the formation of a Re- 
ligion and Labor Fellowship” organization, Likewise, “a 
joint committee of Catholic and Protestant trade unions” 
has been organized to influence political affairs in Holland. 
There is a strong movement on foot to bring about a union 
of Catholic and Protestant forces to influence political af- 


fairs, and Catholic leaders have expressed their opinion 


“that it is no longer necessary for Catholicism to remain 


separate in secular affairs in order to defend its interests.” 
These ecclesiastico-political alliances and unions have sig- 
nificant implications. Dissenters and minority groups may 
again share the same fate as they did under the state-and- 
church unions of the Dark Ages. 


The Genera Boarp of religious education of the 
Church of England in Canada definitely recommends that 
lay teachers are not competent to teach the Bible in the 
public schools, and encourages the home and the church to 
assume the responsibility for the religious upbringing and 
training of the children, since the problem in religious ed- 
ucation is not solved by the impartation of religious in- 
struction in the public schools. 

Religious teachers, says the board of education for the 
Dominion, should be persons who have been trained and 
approved by the church and who sustain a “definite rela- 
tionship to the Christian church.” It is the belief of the 
board that the teaching of the Bible as a routine duty by 
regular public school teachers is a farce and is very unsat- 
isfactory. Likewise regularly ordained clergymen, while 
qualified to teach the Bible, are not supposed to use the 
public schools as a vehicle to indoctrinate the school chil- 
dren with their religious views. Such a practice would be 
most unsatisfactory to the taxpayer who holds divergent re- 


ligious views. Therefore the home and the church should 


be the proper place to teach religion. 


Tue Lorn’s Day OBsERVANCE SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, 
like the Lord’s Day Alliance of America, is planning a 
vigorous campaign as a new order of things after the war. 
The British Lord’s Day group announces that it will en- 
deavor to stop by legislation all impious and nonreligious 
Englishmen “from puttering in their gardens on Sunday” 
and otherwise desecrating the day. 
This pious group proposes to “employ seven full-time 


organizers,” to rally Sabbatarians in “any city, town, or vil- 


ter. The Lord’s Day group is 
the sole monitor of your morals, and the manner of your 
religious conduct on Sundays. 

Is Puritanism to be revived under the new order of 
things for postwar times? Every postwar period has flooded 
our legislative bodies with scores of drastic Sunday-observ- 
ance bills to be enacted into law. This is to be our diet 
again. 


Tus country Lost a great statesmam in the death 
of Senator Francis Maloney of Connecticut. He was a man 
that stood foursquare to every wind that blew. While 
speaking in Boston’s historic Faneuil Hall on Independ- 
ence Day, 1944, he said: 

“We must be careful that our own actions within our 
country are consistent with our war-aims. . . . While we 
send our sons beyond the seas to wage war against the ag- 
gressors of mankind [it is lamentable] that we permit to 
thrive among our own citizenry the cancerous growth of 
intolerance. While we proclaim to the world . . . our ir- 
revocable dedication to the civil and religious guaranties 
of our own American Constitution, we are blind to the in- 
sidious spiead of racial and religious persecution.” 


Guapstone GREATLY AIDED General Garibaldi in free- 
ing Italy from the domination of the Papacy in political 
affairs, in breaking up the Papal States, and in taking away 
the pope’s temporal power. The pope of Rome has ever 
since regarded the Anglican church and the British Empire 


as a rival and enemy. “Today Churchill and the Pope of 


Rome see in the spread and growth of communism a com- 


mon enemy in the Mediterranian area and the Near East. 
Churchill and the Pope had a recent meeting at which the 
British premier sought to gain again the favor and  co-oper- 
ation against this common enemy. If communism 1s to 
dominate the Near East and the Mediterranean area, the 
interests of the Vatican and of Great Britain might be vi- 
tally affected. ‘These conflicting rivalries do not bid good 
for a harmonious and peaceful future, either in the Near 
Fast or in the world at large. 

Many a hopeful dream for a peaceful future is going to 
be shattered through political and religious rivalries for 
the mastery over certain areas. The dove of peace will find 
no secure resting place in this present world as long as such 
conflicting rivalries exist. Divine Inspiration offers the only 
solution, and that is the coming of the Prince of Peace to 
set up His kingdom and reign in the world. All men of 
good will may pray and work for that happy day. 
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